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Our Educational Procedures Interpreted 
Alice Morrison Nash 


Director of Education, The Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey 


Today our School enrollment numbers approximately two 
hundred twenty-five children and at least one-third of this num- 
ber are at the right ages to be enrolled in our public schools, but 
having failed in their ability to function up to the requirements 
of the grades, they have been demoted from the public schools 
and are now enrolled in The Training School, where their con- 
tinued education has become our responsibility. 


Many of these children are happy to come to The Training 
School. On the other hand, children who have failed in the 
public schools invariably enter The Training School with a poor 
attitude toward the idea of going to school, and it is only when 
a program of study is offered to them, different from the one 
which they have been following, that they are pleased with the 
plan of going back to school. Thus, in the arrangement of our 
program this fact has been given due consideration, and only 
the subjects which are basically essential to the education of 
this special group of children are included in our curriculum. 


Informal and Formal Education, Manual and Industrial 
Training, Musical and Physical Education, Entertainment and 
Recreational Activities are the four major branches of training 
which have been featured in our program. These titles sound - 
rather formidable but when divided into the some fifty inter- 
esting phases of training which they represent, they make an 
interesting background upon which to project our lessons. Need- 
less to say, children who have become thoroughly weary of their 
competitive struggles in the public schools, brighten up and be- 
come interested as soon as they understand the “set-up” of our 
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program, and that our methods were made for them, or as one 
child has expressed it, “Our way of teaching old lessons bymew 
ways of doing them surely makes a difference.” 


INFORMAL AND FORMAL EDUCATION 


a. Our educational program begins with the training of the 
very young children enrolled for one hour daily in a pre-kinder. 
garten class. In this class they are taught lessons emphasizing 
self-care, obedience, and directed play. Some children remain in 
this group, and at this level indefinitely, while others gain pro. 
motion at the end of a two-year period of training. 

b. The children grading at a kindergarten level attend school 
for three hours daily, and are taught lessons comparable with 
their ability to understand and to remember from day to day 
the fundamentals which had been included in previous lessons, 
Promotion comes with progress, and may be attained at the 
end of a training period of one, two, three and even four years 
and again it may never be attained. 

From the kindergarten the children are promoted into the 
primary classes, and here they are taught the fundamentals of 
reading, writing, and spelling, correlated with the very attrac- 
tive lessons recently learned in the kindergarten, coloring, cut- 
ting and pasting which are used as illustrations for their aca- 
demic work. The Workbook System of teaching favors this 
plan of procedure, and with certain types of children, we have 
found it to be an excellent means of holding their interest when 
other means have failed. 


c. Promotion into a regular first-grade class becomes the next 
urge for the children capable of experiencing real ambitions, and 
when the children reach this level they are ready for enroll- 
ment into one or more of our manual classes where simplified 
lessons are taught, but where the challenge of other children is 
what they need, inspiring them to keep right on trying. 
d. The step between the first and second grade is a difficult 
one for nearly all of our children to take and judging from the 
number who enter The Training School blocked at this academic 
level, one is led to believe that too many requirements are de- 
manded of children classifying in this group and at this grow- 
ing age. 

It is also true that our children are ready for promotion 
into our manual and physical classes, long before they are ready 
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for promotion into academic classes and this is where the train- 
ing given retarded children in a specialized school, is superior 
to that of the regular school as in our specialized schools pro- 
motion into other classes need not be deferred until a like aca- 
demic promotion is warranted, but is made at once, thus giv- 
ing immediate encouragement to the truly ambitious child. 


e. When the children reach an all around second-grade level, 
they feel that they are indeed on the road to real success, and 
usually their progress in all subjects is marked by this accom- 
plishment. Taking part on the stage in our various programs 
by reading aloud a story or poem means to our children who are 
functioning at this level, that they are at last standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with their heretofore superior classmates. 


f. Promotion from a second to a third grade level is made 
with less effort, as at this level children seem to be definitely 
interested in gaining a practical education. Likewise at this 
level they are doing advanced work in the manual classes and 
are keen about taking part in dramatics, drills, etc., and in 
playing in our Band. In The Training School this particular 
group of boys is the life, the hope, and the worry of all con- 
cerned, as in their thinking and in their performance they do 
not always follow the lines of best behavior, but rather they fol- 
low the line of least resistance. However, they are the boys 
who will in the future reflect the training which they are now 
receiving and let us hope that it continues to be a credit to the 
Department. 


g. The children who reach an all around fourth-grade level are 
of two types, one is the “bookworm” type, and the other is defi- 
nitely of the delinquent type. The quiet plodder of the “book- 
worm” type is also phlegmatic and irresponsible, has few friends 
and would be satisfied with even less. The delinquent, fourth 
grader is bent on mischief most of the time, and only when in 
the classroom where he can demonstrate his superior academic 
ability, to the discomfort of his less academic-minded class- 
mates, is he well behaved, and for a limited time “high man” in 
the group. 


h. Considering the handicaps which have interfered with the 
education of many of our children, a reasonably high percentage 
of the older children have acquired a fifth-grade academic level, 
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and with few exceptions, are well stabilized, cooperative, ang 
dependable members of the school group. 

i. Only a limited number of our school children have attained 
a sixth-grade academic level, and in fact, if subjected to the test, 
it is very doubtful if even one would be able to complete satis. 
factorily the requirements for entrance into a public schoo} 
sixth-grade class. Hence we might very well decide that if and 
when we are able to give our children what approximates an all 
around fifth-grade level of education, we have accomplished a 
real victory in our training of the children intrusted to The 
Training School. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Our children start their manual training lessons while they 
are still in the kindergarten, and the making of paper-dolls, 
cardboard houses and furniture and finally of soft toys, dolls, 
animals, etc., constitutes their first interesting lessons and many 
mothers are delighted when they visit the kindergarten to see 
on exhibition some of the really marvelous creations which the 
little children have made. 

When the time comes for promotion, the little girls go toa 
beginner’s sewing class and the little boys to a beginner’s brush 
making class. In this class the boys are quickly inspired with 
the idea of competition and it is only when they have learned 
that speed without technique seldom wins a prize that they set- 
tle down and master the art of brush making. As an example 
of how boys work, one made eight while his classmate made 
thirty brushes. But there was a sad side to the story as only 
six, out of the thirty made, were acceptable — meaning that the 
material in every five brushes was sacrificed for every good 
brush made. However, an inexperienced teacher by such experi- 
ence gained a valuable lesson, and thus the expenditure was not 
without its return value. 

Braiding, knotting and simple weaving are lessons enjoyed 
by both little boys and little girls, and when taught in connec- 
tion with the main subject are worthy incentives. 

Our girls grading above a secondary achievement level find 
that learning to operate a loom is a fascinating lesson. They 
are started on a two-harness loom, which is definitely a begin- 
ner’s loom and in learning to weave rag rugs they get their first 
thrill. They are also taught how to prepare rags correctly for 
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weaving and as they gain these different skills, they know that 
one day they will be operating the. four-harness looms which is 
the high objective of every weaver. 

While watching our older and somewhat difficult girls at 
work on the looms, quiet and so interested in their production 
of truly beautiful results, I have sincerely wished for a room 
filled with looms and an unlimited amount of lovely materials 
as it would answer the question of What, How, and Why for this 


type of nervously inclined girl. 


Basketry is taught to both girls and boys and envéliment 
in these classes is looked upon as a promotion from a kinder- 
garten-primary to a second-grade level. The boys of junior 
grade resent the timé that it takes to learn the basic lessons 
necessary to well-made products, as their idea is to make a big 
basket at once, and when they learn from experience that prog- 
ress is only to be made by slow careful steps, their interest 
wanes and it becomes necessary to alternate other lessons with 
basketry, leather work, metal tapping and other like lessons 
until the time comes when they are truly interested in master- 
ing the’ assigned and moré difficult lesson. 


Girls respond to the basketry type of training quite differ- 
ently'from the boys. ‘They will work with almost unlimited pa- 
tience until they are able to produce dainty, well-made results, 
and they never seem to tire either of basketry or of other les- 
sons taught in connection with it and during the past year crepe 
paper has been a pleasing substitute for raffia, and many similar 
substitutions have been made and by various combinations of 
materials lovely articles have been produced. 

Woodwork as an all-of-the-year-round subject holds the 
high place of interest in the minds of our boys and this fact ap- 
plies to both the junior and senior grade boys, but has been par- 
ticularly true with the seniors, since the installment of our pow- 
er machines — two saws and a lathe. If permitted the mechan- 
ically ‘skillful boys would monopolize the machines, but our 
standards of training require that all children share equally in 
the use of classroom equipment. Thus every boy is privileged 
to his turn in the use of the power machines. 

The junior boys learn, during their early enrollment in the 
woodworking classes, that the use of handwork tools comes 
first and that certain skills must be acquired before they can 
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hope to use the power-driven machines and it is interesting to 
watch them at their work, with eyes on the achievements — 
tables, chairs, etc. of the senior boys and upon the machines, 
hopeful of early promotions and privileges. 


Needlework is to our girls what woodwork is to our boys, 
Girls enjoy every phase of it, from the making of fat, funny 
little soft toys by the beginners to the making of aprons, little 
dresses, bags, etc. by the elementary girls, to the making of 
housecoats, blouses, and dresses by the advanced, skillful girls, 
The art of learning how to sew and of acquiring added needle. 
work skills remains consistently the ambition of every girl as- 
signed to a school schedule — with of course, their major ob- 
jective that of being able, some day, to make clothing for them- 
selves. 


The correlation between needlework taught in school to the 
use which is made of it in the out-of-school hours and the after- 
school life of our girls is very high and this fact is well demon- 
strated during the winter months when our girls spend practi- 
cally all of their spare time making gifts for Christmas, and 
later on gifts for their friends and of course lovely things for 
themselves. 


Gardening is a popular lesson with our boys and particu- 
larly so when the care of the pets and of the poultry is included 
as a special privilege for boys who can be trusted. A well-cared- 
for vegetable garden or a lovely blossoming flower garden, a 
well-kept lawn, a productive flock of laying hens, and well- 
cared-for and friendly pets are all indications that our educa- 
tional efforts are developing happy, trustworthy and dependable 
boys. Likewise the correlation between this training and of 
farming as an occupation is very close and is highly to be de- 
sired for boys who will one day by such means make a contri- 
bution to their own support. 


Brush making as previously mentioned is a well-chosen les- 
son with the right challenge to it for our primary grade of boys, 
and following this skill comes broommaking and it also offers 
advanced lessons for the elementary and advanced boys. In 
fact, broommaking starting with the reprocessing of handles 
covers a range of training from kindergarten occupational to a 
very nearly vocational level of training. During the winter 
months when gardening is out of the picture, many boys find a 
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real outlet and gain valuable training, while learning the tech- 
nique of first-class broommaking. 


Shoe repairing is one of the very important skills included 
in our industrial training program and because of its require- 
ments of good judgment and the ability to operate a very in- 
tricate power-driven machine, the percentage of boys trained in 
this department is very small. At the same time the amount of 
work turned out from June 1, 1941 to May 31, 1942 amounted 
to approximately 3,644 pairs of shoes repaired during that time. 


The correlation between the output of this department and 
the comfort and happiness of our children hardly needs to be 
commented upon, except that I would add that one of my real 
satisfactions at the close of each week is experienced when I 
return to the cottages and to the Colony the repaired shoes and 
know that my department has fulfilled a real mission of use- 
fulness to our some five-hundred children. 


Playing at housekeeping is one of the dearest games ever 
played by a little girlk With boxes for furniture, bits of broken 
china for dishes, bark for meat and nuts for vegetables and the 
table spread as for a banquet with her family, her favorite dolls 
seated about it and a little girl’s joy knows no bounds. The 
same principle holds true in our domestic science room, as here 
little girls, middle-sized girls, and big girls find the same sat- 
isfaction and happiness, in playing at housekeeping, where every 
lesson taught has to do with the things near and dear to their 
hearts — cooking, canning, preserving, giving of little dinner 
parties, ironing, etc. 

Likewise our junior boys and those slightly older, enter into 
this picture, as they are right at home in the kitchen and din- 
ing room units. And as one little boy expressed himself, “I just 
love even the smell of the room.” I might add that at Christ- 
mastide when the children were making the Christmas fruit 
cakes numbering 40 one-pound cakes, we all shared with Rich- 
ard his sentiments about the delightful aroma which came from 
the classroom. It was surely delicious! 


In this department the lesson assignments are made in ac- 
cordance with mental ages and all around ability of the chil- 
dren reporting to the classes and as the almost unlimited num- 
ber of lesson possibilities, grading from polishing a table top to 
the making of a layer cake, and include practically every ac- 
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tivity connected with homemaking, fitting a child to a task op 
a task to a child is never a problem. While the high correla. 
tion existent between this type of industrial training received jp 
school with the industrial life which the children will lead when 
they leave school is so close that in truth the learning and the 
living very nearly become one and the same thing. 


The print shop is a fascinating classroom for our boys who 
are able to grasp the fundamentals of a subject requiring the 
grade of accuracy and finesse of performance which must be ex- 
pressed in the output of the shop and experience has demon- 
strated the fact conclusively viz. that only about two percent of 
our school group of boys have been able to make the grade. Of 
course, many boys have been given the benefit of this training 
and have gained valuable experience as a result of the require- 
ments of an advanced lesson. They have also assisted with 
press work, but without constant supervision their assistance 
becomes too expensive — likewise due to the required accuracy 
of performance, they soon lose interest in lessons which are too 
difficult for their mastery. 

Linoleum block work has been a pleasing supplementary 
training for these boys and when used in connection with print- 
ing the utilization of their “block cuts” as means of decorating 
Christmas and Easter cards and also for programs, has proved — 
itself to be of value, both as it has increased the manual skills 
of the boys and as it has added attractiveness to the output 
of the shop. However, printing has been the outstanding prod- 
uct of the shop and thirty-five different forms, used for record 
keeping in The Training School, a total of 88,900 forms were 
printed during the year. 

PHYSICAL AND MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Practically every child enrolled in the School group has re- 
ported to a physical education class daily, and generally speak- 
ing the children have good physiques and take a real pride in 
their own personal appearance. On the other hand, a certain 
percentage of the School group, because of poor posture, poor 
habits of walking and standing, very often standing with one 
shoulder held conspicuously higher than the other, they fail to 
make a pleasing physical appearance. 

The children grading in the first group are given daily ex- 
ercises to keep them in good condition and particularly to pre- 
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yent them from becoming ‘careless, while the children in the sec- 
ond group are given corrective exercises daily, with. the hope 
that their condition in time can be improved upon; and in classes 
where the children cooperate with their teachers .and: follow in- 
structions to stand and walk and sit properly wherever they 
may be, the, “outlook” for them is hopeful but in cases where 
“out of sight is out of mind” it is very doubtful if poor posture 
can ever be corrected satisfactorily. 


Every Wednesday afternoon the Educational Desertiinist 
presents on the stage in Garrison Hall a program lasting one 
hour and with hardly one exception both divisions of the phys- 
ical education department contribute one number at least to 
these programs and I might add that these contributions are 
looked upon by the children as the real incentive rather than 
posture, for the excellent cooperation which ‘they give to their 
instructors. They understand the meaning. of ices 
much better than the meaning of posture. iy 


Music as taught in its various forms is the outstanding cul- 
tural subject irieluded in our educational curriculum’ and is so 
recognized ‘by: even the children themselves. The organization 
of the choir two years ago had its splendid effect upon the group 
and likewise upon the individual children who tried by excel- 
lent behavior, even if below par in their singing ability to be 
elected to membership in the choir. Lesser important singing 
groups have since been formed and knowing that from these 
groups new choir members would be chosen, the children were 
satisfied and happy to wait until the time came for their pro- 
motion. 


Wherever and whenever children are heard singing, one 
need not worry about the morale of the group as almost with- — 
out exception it is an indication that everyone is thinking right 
thoughts, are doing right deeds, and are happy, and in The 
Training School we can hardly hope for higher achievements. 

Enrollment in our Band is the ambition and also the in- 
spiration of every junior school boy and when one by one they 
are chosen for an audition they are thrilled with anticipation 
and later on when they are assigned for practice periods their 
“outlook” upon life changes and usually the change is in the 
right direction. They stand straight and tall and conduct their 
behavior in conformity with their newly acquired importance. 
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But “woe is theirs” when little boys fail to make the grade on 
first or on second trials, but when they do, and they usually do 
make it on a third trial, the period of waiting is looked upon as 
good discipline for the boys who are too sure of their ability to 
conquer worlds without effort. 

The personnel of the Band is made up of the most depend- 
able boys in the School and the example which they set, care. 
ful dressing, etc. plus their talents which are so much admired 
by the younger boys is another reason why music plays a very 
real part in the cultural education of our school boys, who are 
in need of influence which will help them to develop into well- 
mannered, well-groomed and dependable senior-grade boys. 

As the physical education departments make their contri- 
butions, so the vocal and instrumental music departments make 
their lovely contributions not only to the Wednesday programs 
but to practically every other important program rendered in 
The Training School. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The giving of a weekly entertainment for the children, the 
employees and guests of the School is one of the responsibili- 
ties of the Educational Department and Wednesday evening has 
become well recognized by all who know The Training School as 
our entertainment evening and with the possible exceptions of 
twelve evenings, I think that I am safe in stating that on every 
other Wednesday evening during the entire year the children 
have been well entertained in Garrison Hall. 


At the beginning of each school year, from the entertain- 
ment possibilities in the offing, a tentative outline of attractive 
programs, covering the entire year is made out and such out- 
line anticipates, by leaving open several dates, the special and 
surprise programs which have been in the past and may again 
be donated by our good friends. The following is a brief rec- 
ord of the number and type of entertainment included in the 
outline and I am pleased to report that practically every num- 
ber on the list was enjoyed during the year. 

Six entertainments given by the members of the Educa- 
tional Staff and their pupils. 

Nine large group parties, with programs and refresh- 
ments. Three for girls, three for Senior and three for 
Junior boys. 
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Two contest entertainments were held with prizes award- 
ed to the winners. 

Five surprise and gift programs were rendered. 

Fifteen moving pictures were shown on our screen. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July, and 
other lesser important special occasions were duly ob- 
served. 

An exhibition of the children’s work held on our Annual 
Day (the second Wednesday in June) is ever the closing event 
of the Educational Department itself. On this occasion an en- 
tertainment given in Garrison Hall features the achievements 
‘realized in the music, kindergarten, academic, and physical ed- 
ucation departments, while the exhibition held in the School 
Building features the work accomplished in the manual and in- 
dustrial and in the kindergarten and academic departments. 
Practically every child enrolled in the school group contributed 
at least one piece of work to the exhibit while approximately 
one hundred and eight children took part in the program. 


The opening event of the Recreational season was the 
Fourth of July celebration which was observed as Parents Day 
and on this occasion the Annual Day plans were repeated and 
immediately the entertainment was over and a sandwich sup- 
per had been hurriedly eaten, a truly wonderful parade which 
has been anticipated and in progress for weeks ahead of time, 
began to form at the ballfield and starting at six o’clock the 
parade lasted for about two hours, and what a good time was 
enjoyed by both the paraders and the spectators including the 
State School children and many Vineland friends. 


The Fourth of July celebration very definitely started off 
the vacation season right, and following this event, the camp- 
ing season opened and from then on until the last day of Au- 
gust, Camp Mento was the Recreational Center for the children 
who were not able to go home and yet needed this type of va- 
cation. In addition to camping activities, some form of inter- 
esting amusement or entertainment was always in evidence here 
at the School with swimming and fun at the pool the leading 
sport. Baseball and softball were ever the favorite games with 
the boys, while less strenuous games, rides, picnics and treats 
and the regular entertainments held in Garrison Hall for all 
of the children made up a varied and enjoyable program of rec- 
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reational activities lasting throughout the entire vacation geg. 
son. , Sa 


One of our very good friends, in addressing the Summer 
School students long ago made this statement that the Three 
R’s in which he was most interested were, Rest — Recreation — 
and Remuneration, and his remarks were always ‘heartily re- 
ceived by the teachers, and I believe, would be so received by 
our children, as at Camp Mento sleeping, playing, and eating sat- 
isfied their highest ambitions ‘“‘right down to the ground” as they 
say. 


In conclusion notwithstanding the problems which have con- 
fronted us and particularly those concerned with the induction 
of our teachers into the Service the school year 1941-1942 has 
been a fairly satisfactory one and is closing with our acknowl- 
edgment and thankfulness for the many blessings which have 
been ours to enjoy. : 


The Training School is a wonderful place in which to work 
as here one is constantly inspired with the desire to try out new 
methods, new plans and new procedures ever hopeful that chil- 
dren here or elsewhere or even one little child somewhere will. 
live a more perfect life because of our efforts. 





Because of the recent restrictions on travel and other ra- 
tioning regulations, our usual Annual Day exercises will not be 
held this year. 


We shall look forward to better conditions next year for 
the observance of Annual Day. 
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Institutional School Programs in Wartime; 
Emphasis on the Project Method 


Vincentz Cianci, B.S. 


Principal Teacher, State Colony 
Woodbine, New Jersey 


The problem of carrying on training programs in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient is, during the present crisis, an 
acute and serious one. Loss of personnel has brought about re- 
strictions which threaten to materially alter normal schedules 
and to impose upon an overworked teaching staff the responsi- 
bility of adopting methods quite foreign to those normally em- 
ployed. Difficult as it may be to face this, nevertheless it may 
result in the development of some very worthwhile techniques. 

Those familiar with the feeble-minded recognize the high 
degree of patience and effort that goes into the training of 
these children. They know that a cessation of training results 
in a high rate of regression, and that the lower the mentality, 
the faster the deterioration. It follows, therefore, that a con- 
tinuance of some kind of training is of the utmost importance. 
The director of training today faces a difficult choice; that of 
temporarily liquidating classes, or of combining groups and in- 
creasing the teacher load beyond all reason. 

Woodbine Colony faced this situation about two years ago. 
In prior years, Federal grants permitted the use of as many as 
five full-time teachers to supplement the work of the author 
and one assistant. Under such circumstances, the school pro- 
gram made great progress and about 300 low-grade children 
were engaged in some active program directed by the school 
department. With the withdrawal of Federal aid, two teachers 
remained to carry on the work. It must be borne in mind that 

there is no central school building at Woodbine and classes are 
held in day rooms of the several cottages, in the playgrounds 
and in one basement adapted for this purpose. 

Woodbine had to solve the teacher shortage problem in 
June of 1941 when WPA teachers were withdrawn. The ques- 
tion then was whether to sacrifice quality for numbers or main- 
tain quality at the expense of numbers. The purpose of this 
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article is to review briefly the Woodbine experience in the hope 
that it may prove helpful to those institutions which may be 
striving to maintain a training program under present adverse 
circumstances. It must be remembered that Woodbine Colony 
was established in 1921 as a custodial institution for male idiots, 
Today with a population of 600*, sixty-two percent are idiots, 
thirty-three percent are designated as imbeciles, and five per. 
cent are unclassified. It is mainly from the second category that 
the school draws. The school program represents a gradual 
growth from a physical training situation to its present diversi- 
fied activity. 

When the reorganization became necessary, a careful selec- 
tion was made of those who could most benefit by attending the 
regular classes where individual instruction was stressed, and 
provision was made for others to take part in occasional group 
activities such as special singing and supervised play classes. 
In this way boys not able to attend daily classes were kept in 
touch with school activities and made to feel they were still 
members of the school. This privilege is an incentive to good 
behavior on the playground and in cottage tasks. Being de- 
prived of one visit to school classes usually insured good be- 
havior in the cottage for days to come. 


In revamping the classes it was found that by reducing the 
time of the class periods, it was possible to include more boys. 
While this put a heavier burden on the teacher it was neces- 
sary under existing conditions. 

A well-thought-out program was built, including occupa- 
tional and recreational activities to furnish variety and awaken 
interest. While in general this program is the guide, it is elas- 
tic. Static conditions are taboo. Occupational work now in- 
cludes sewing, weaving, rug making, woodwork, color work, 
paper cutting, etc. In this work the child is encouraged to do 
the best he can but he is not held to one kind of work too long 
as monotony must be avoided. A task begun, however, is a task 
to be completed. Whenever possible articles used in the cot- 
tages and in play activities are made in the occupational classes. 
Blocks and toys made by older boys in the wood work class 
are enjoyed by the smaller boys in the day room and play base- 
ments. 


* This figure excludes a group of about 190 higher grade boys who are largely 
employed in a working capacity throughout the Colony. 
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USE OF PROJECTS 


A new departure from the usual occupational work has been 
the development of various projects. They serve different uses 
in the work. Occupational work develops skill and pride in ac- 
complishment while the projects serve in stimulating and awak- 
ening interest in other directions. 


In picking out projects it is most important to choose one 
which is of interest to the child and is within his limited scope 
of understanding. The circus project, because of the appeal 
that it has for all boys, was chosen for the first one. The proj- 
ect was in progress over a period of eight weeks in which time 
every boy who came into contact with school activities was 
participating in one way or another. Circus songs, poems and 
rhythm band pieces were taught in the kindergarten classes. 
The singing groups were also taught the songs so they could 
help swell the chorus. Decorations and costumes such as pin 
wheels, hats and headdresses for the Indians were also made 
by the boys in the art classes. Circus acts such as tight-rope 
walking, Indian dances, the elephant act and tumbling were 
practiced in the play activity classes. The boys in the wood 
work classes helped make and paint the animals and other 
props. When the project was completed, and the circus was 
presented to an audience consisting of boys from the various 
cottages, almost every school boy could claim some participa- 
tion and some responsibility for its excellence. 


The first project was such a success that a number of 
others including a Christmas play and Easter show were de- 
veloped. Because the plays have to be scaled so low, they all 
have to be especially written for these boys and in writing 
these plays the audience must also be taken into consideration. 


Concrete subjects which are within their limit of understand- 
ing must be chosen. For instance in the last Christmas play 
called “Santa’s Toy Shop” each boy personified a toy and either 
carried a replica of that toy or was dressed to simulate it. In 
this way the idea was carried over to those whose understand- 
ing is very limited. A toy shop window which dominated the 
center of the stage was largely made and painted by the shop 
boys under the supervision of the wood work teacher. 
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In these projects the boys are aware that they are work. 
ing toward a certain goal whether that goal is a circus, an Ras. 
ter play or some other kind of a demonstration. Their interes 
is stimulated and sustained for a longer period of time and, of 
course, the benefits and happiness derived from them are im. 
measurable. 


As stated before, a school schedule was set up but it is flex. 
ible enough to include extra-curricular activities such as hot dog 
roasts, lawn parties, hikes and excursions to carnivals or any 
other attractions that may be available which can be enjoyed 
by the children. 


A few of the boys helped with the painting of a cellar in 
one of the cottages which became the school play basement and 
gymnasium combined. It is here that all the more strenuous 
activities are held and it is also an ideal place to stage parties 
and circuses during inclement weather. The school wood work 
shop; which was originally a garage, has.recently been painted 
by a group of boys.. All these things don’t come under the reg: 
ular program, but they have: _— to keep the morale of. the 
boys at a high level. 


In the past two years, euiitin all difficulties, the school has 
been able to hold its own and play a dominant role in the scheme 
of things at the institution. It has had to make the best of very 
bad situations which taxed the initiative and ingenuity of the 
teaching staff. But perhaps these obstacles really did us some 
good for they forced us to solve our own problems and develop 
a workable and distinctive program which we would not other- 
wise have. 





The American Association on Mental Deficiency held its 
sixty-seventh Annual Meeting in New York at the Hotel Com- 
modore, May 12-15. The Conference was very well attended in 
view of limited transportation. It now has the largest mem- 
bership in its history. The officers for the coming year are: 
President—Dr. C. Stanley Raymond, Wrentham, Mass. Presi- 
dent-Elect—Dr. E. A. Whitney, Elwyn, Pa. Secretary and 
Treasurer—Dr. Neil A. Dayton, Mansfield, Depot, Conn. 
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Here and There at The Training School 


At The Training School I am in the Clerical Department . 


put every child here is so individualized that we all know them 
intimately and follow their progress and have some share ‘in 
their training or happiness. In this way, we soon come to prize 
each child as an outstanding character and friend. 


Sans, for instance, since he came in 1941 has been a unique 
character. Before this, his life had moved along in his south- 
ern home in a happy, easy going way. There was for him little 
responsibility, but much affection and attention. Sans has the 
grace and courtesy of the old south and is very friendly. Since 
the day he arrived he has been a favorite with the boys in. his 
cottage and indeed, with all of the boys and employees as well. 
But alas, Sans had much to learn, even though his blue eyes, 
curly blonde hair and childish face and happy-go-lucky spirit 
vied with his mental age of nine years to excuse him from as- 
suming responsibility that he was well able to carry. 


When he first came he spent most of his time exploring the 
grounds and wandering about alone, for he was not used to the 
company of other boys. However, this was soon overcome and 
he loves companionship which has been a great step in his ad- 
vancement. His lack of interest in all kinds of work was early 
displayed and he always seemed able to find a shady spot (by 
chance in the berry patch) where he could take a little nap 
while the weeds continued to grow. The farmer would be quite 
disarmed when he aroused Sans to have him say good naturedly, 
“You know Boss, I reckon pullin’ weeds is all right, but I like 
sleepin’ better.” 


Much the same experience went on wherever Sans was. How- 
ever, by careful patient supervision, Sans has gradually become 
eager to help with some assigned tasks, probably more because 
of his love for those with whom he works than for the tasks 
themselves but slowly he is forming habits of industry which is 
progress. 
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Sans is the embodiment of unselfishness and is never as happy 
as when sharing some of his goodies so generously sup- 
plied by his home folks. He is equally distainful of selfishness 
on the part of others. One evening he treated all of his cottage 
mates and housemother to an especially delicious feast, only to 
have it develop that it belonged to Fred who refused to give 
Sans even a bite. So when Fred was not about, Sans decided to 
teach him a lesson saying, “He needs to learn he can’t be an old 
miser around here, so you just help yourself.” 


Sans has taken on a good deal of self-pride and helpfulness, 
For a long time, since he could not see his ears or back of his 
neck they just did not matter much. Finally his housemother 
said, “Sans, I shall have to ask George (who is most meticulous) 
to go to the bathroom with you when you take your bath.” Sans 
was terribly humiliated and from that day has been very care- 
ful of little details of cleanliness. Little by little the pattern 
works out. 


One evening when Sans was taking a little walk, he chanced 
to see “the prettiest little black and white kitten I ever saw. 
It ran in a hole so I reached in and pulled it out and oh boy!” 
Poor Sans, his favorite new jacket had to be buried that night 
and he had to sit apart on a lawn bench for several days. He 
laughs about this incident now and says, “That’s what you get 
when you go snooping around.” 


So you see our big family is made up of units of character, 
each walking his own way because here-there is respect for the 
individual differences of us all, and the School’s aim is to direct 
our footsteps along paths of understanding, usefulness and hap- 
piness. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Afte very unfortunate experience last fall in which Russell and 

I lost ee full-grown rabbits, we have again taken courage and have 

te a nice family of bunnies. I was so glad I was able to have the little 

= punnies for Easter to display at Garrison Hall, so that the children 
could see them. They are getting along fine, and will soon be real big. 

This week I am expecting a pair of guinea pigs from Paradise Val- 

Pa. They are a gift premium for selling seeds for Victory Gardens. 


~ ll are only pets of course. Gee, I hope they come soon for I have the 


house all ready for them. 


I received a letter from my parents in China. They are teachers 
in a school there and at present fresh eggs are 90 cents each. They can 
only send letters by air mail about once a month. 


All the boys in Stokes Cottage sent their mothers cards for Mother’s 
Day. We have heard from all of them. It made them very happy. Our 
housemother always helps us write nice letters on Sunday to our folks. My 
mother and Dad look for my letter every week and are very proud of them. 
I now write my own letters. 


One Wednesday night we went to Mr. Kelly’s entertainment. It was 
nice to see all the new boys in the band on the stage for the first time. We 
all wish them the best of luck. They did so well. Wesley appeared as 
the new drummer boy. We expect to march to the cemetery with the band 
on Memorial Day, which will soon be here. 


We usually have flowers in our garden down at Branson. This year 
we are having flowers in just one part, the other part is being used as a 
Victory Garden and we are raising vegetables. 


We had the pleasure of having one of Mrs. Aker’s Spring Concerts. 

The choir rendered some very fine numbers and showed very fine train- 

. It is always a pleasure to hear Mrs. Aker’s choir and we hope we 
will be able to hear them soon again. 


I spent a very happy birthday. The Boss had business in Millville 
and Vineland and took me with him. Had a nice ride and then a nice 
party in the evening. 


Many of the boys have been fishing the past few weeks and have 
caught a nice lot of fish. Irving caught enough for himself and family to 
have for supper. 


At the Carpenter Shop department I am very interested in the work. 

I have been working there for two years. I go around to all the buildings 

for job orders, knives to be sharpened, furniture to be repaired, etc. We 

have built a tar room in the attic of DeMott. I also have been working 

4 4 gues for five years and I am very much interested in the 
r ere. 


Our School baseball team is now under way and looking forward for 
another championship again this year. With Mr. Renne and Mr. Colla as 
our managers, we think we ought to win. We have a pretty nice team. 
Mr. Davies is our umpire for this year, and I am the official scorer. 





Sait gaat? _3i2, copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
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Last week we had a May party at Mills Cottage. Several of the 
boys have birthdays in May: “Mrs.” has one too, so we celebrated ang 
had a very good time. We invited ten boys from other cottages to haye 
fun too. We played ever so many games, then had a good lunch. Te, 
o’clock came before we knew it. After “goodnights” to our friends, we 
soon got to bed. 


I am glad Spring is here. I like to work in the garden. I have one 
of my own with vegetables and flowers. I have planted a patch of gun 
flowers for Peter, our parrot. We boys are playing ball. We like to 
“Movin’ Up.” School will soon be out; then we will have lots of time for 


play. 


The time is soon approaching when we will be eating those fine 
strawberries. Right now we are having radishes and lettuce and 
gus. Next week we shall have new spinach. Several of the boys are help. 
ing cut asparagus and thinning the small carrots. 





“Let us come to see what children really are. Each day 
the world is made anew through its childhood; each day count- 
less opportunities are offered to us through our children. Let 
us catch their love for the beautiful, their love of sport, of play, 
of art, of truth and justice, the delicate fineness of all their sen- 
sibilities and capabilities, the numerous creative resources they 
have with them; then let us use their talents for that newer, 
finer life which is the great objective of social work. . . . Amer- 
ica has a very different attitude toward its children from that 
of almost all other countries. This is fertile soil, and how rich 
will be the harvest if only we use the soil in the right way.” 


—J. PRENTICE MURPHY. 














